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WATER FOR DRY LAND 


© A new pump has just been devel- 
oped for raising water from deep wells 
in India. Operated by animal power, 
the pump promises to meet the needs 
of small farmers who cannot afford 
mechanical equipment. By use of a 
pitman bar and counter-balance, one 
yoke of oxen can operate the pump 
and lift water from a depth of 250 
feet. The old Persian wheel can be 
used over shallow wells only. For this 
reason the new pump promises to 
bring areas of land into food produc- 
tion which today are barren, or used 
only for dry farming. 

Challenged by vast areas of dry 


land in India and the scarcity of food, 
Mr. F. A. Peter, Swiss engineer and 


missionary for the Church of England 
in Canada, studied the problem of 
water and irrigation during his years 
of mission service. The first full size 
pump was recently built by a Cana- 
dian engineering firm under Mr. 
Peter’s direction for shipment to In- 
dia. The picture shows the pump on 
trial under Canadian winter condi- 
tions. One advantage is that its con- 
struction is relatively simple. A num- 
ber of the parts can be made, and the 
pump assembled by Indian village 
craftsmen. The governments of both 
India and Pakistan have manifested 
keen interest in this new development 
and rural missionaries from other 
parts of the world are interested in 
its use. 


These Things Abide 


® After Noah had come out of the Ark, ac- 
cording to the eighth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, the Lord made him this promise: 
“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night shall not cease.” With 
the memory of the Deluge still oppressing them, 
Noah and his sons and his wife and his sons’ 
sons needed this reassurance. They needed the 
hope that if they plowed the earth and seeded 
it and cultivated it in peace, all would go well 
with them. These things would abide forever. 
The fountains of the great deep would not 
again be broken up and the windows of heaven 
would not again be opened to destroy the lives 
of men. 


It is so today. We have heard the mourning 
dove this summer. Millions have been hungry, 


weary and in peril, and death has marched 
(Continued on page 2) - 


The picture at the 
left shows the pump 
being tested in Canada 
under the direction of 
Mr. F. A. Peter, right. 
This is the first of sev- 
eral practical projects 
to be developed by 
Technical Services As- 
sociation. Other proj- 
ects include the prep- 
aration of bone meal, 
leather work, home 
construction, and farm 
implement design and 
manufacture, the im- 
mediate purpose being 
to provide a better 
means of _ livelihood 
for Christian families 
and other needy peo- 
ple. 
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through what should haye been smiling coun- 
trysides. But there has been peace, too, for 
those who could surrender to the gentle ulti- 
matum of nature: the peace of growing corn 
and wheat; the peace of cattle browsing on 
green hillsides; the peace of streams coming 
down over mossy stones into shadowed pools; 
the peace of small wings fluttering at the foot 
of the garden; the peace of a myriad little 
country sounds—of wind in trees, of insects 
drowsily humming, of far-off roosters crowing, 
of rain pattering; the peace of ruddy sunsets 
and of stars; the peace of quiet nights and 
days that in God’s time heal the broken- 
hearted. 

Man stands pale and awestruck with his 
new wisdom and his old sins and errors. But 
the ancient and beautiful laws of nature, not 
one whit changed, abide. Ignorance and cruelty 
are facts. But so are hope and love, the laugh- 
ter of children, the singing of birds, the quiet- 
ness of a still night that chokes one’s throat 
with strange happiness. 

NEW YORK TIMES, August 12, 1945 


(Used with permission) 


Rates 4-H High 


¢ “T am of the opinion,” states Chief 
J. L. Boatman of the Division of Sub- 
ject Matter, Extension Service, U. S. 
D. A., “that 90 to 95 percent of the 
progress that has been of lasting bene- 
fit in the development of Extension 
work has come because of 4-H Club 
work. The reason for this is clear. 
Today a very high percent of our 
Extension volunteer leaders are form- 
er 4-H members. A high percentage of 
our younger farm men and women are 
also former 4-H Club members. This 
training has resulted in a higher qual- 
ity Extension volunteer leadership. 


“There has also been a big change 
in the attitude of our farm people to- 
ward farming as a way of life. This 
change is largely due, I am sure, to 
the inspiration and the understanding 
of farm life that has been developed 
by farm youth from 4-H work. 


“Tf 4-H work did nothing else other 
than give the members who partici- 
pate in it the concept they get of the 
responsibility of citizenship, it would 
surely be more than worthwhile, and 
this alone would pay back to society 
all that it costs.” 


—National 4-H News 


The 4-H motto by which rural youth 
pledge: 

My head to clearer thinking 

My heart to greater loyalty 

My hands to larger service 

My health to better living for my com- 

munity 

has shown a great possibility for the devel- 


opment of character and the improvement 
of rural life. 


United Andean Mission Farm 


® The United Andean Mission Farm 
was established in 1946 to serve as a 
center for agricultural improvement, 
education, health, home improvement 
and Christian rural development in 
the area of Pi-kal-ké, Ecuador. Mr. 
Oliver Mabee, Canadian trained agri- 
culturist, is in charge of the farm pro- 
gram. To date their major emphasis 
has been upon methods of irrigation 
and the testing of various varieties of 
cereal grains and forage crops. 


Experiments in soil conservation 
and composting have also been start- 
ed. The Indian of the High Andes was 
the original soil conservationist in the 
Western Hemisphere. Later, deprived 
of his land, his interest in terracing 
and soil conservation declined. Yet the 
“staircases” (terraces) of the Andes 
still stand as a monument of the thor- 
ough manner in which the Indians 
worked before their country was in- 
vaded nearly four hundred years ago. 
The tragic plight of the Ecuadorian 
Indian appeals to the heart of all who 
visit this region, and the progress of 
all efforts toward improving their ag- 
riculture and daily life will be fol- 
lowed with interest. Rev. Paul Streich 
is in charge of religious education and 
public health services and a compre- 
hensive program of Christian rural 
development is being worked out. 


The United Andean Mission Farm is 
sponsored by the Committee on Coop- 
eration in Latin America through 
which several church groups are co- 
operating. Dr. Stanley Rycroft is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 
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MISS MARGARET WRONG 


The sudden death of Miss Margaret 
Wrong from heart failure while trav- 
eling in Uganda brings a profound 
sense of loss to her world-wide circle 
of friends. As Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Lit- 
erature for Africa, Miss Wrong had a 
wide influence not only in Africa but 
throughout the Christian world. In 
her death, the cause of Rural Missions 
has lost a devoted and capable col- 
league. 


Function of the Rural Church © 


@ The inclusive function of the rural 
church is that of building Christian 


rural communities. The goal of its pro-- 


gram should be the transformation of 


a group of individuals and families in- _ 
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to a community that is consciously — 


the world. This goal has been given — 
classic expression by Paul in his Let-_ 
ter to the Ephesians. The sociological — 
community is to become a “Christian” — 
community, a group of people sharing 


and voluntarily cooperating for its 
mutual welfare and for the welfare of_ 
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common loyalties to Christ and His — 


Way of Life and seeking to work out — 
the implications of these loyalties in. 


every phase of life. 


There must also be the recognition | 


that human life is one. In the whole- — 


ness of actual life, the physical, men- — 


tal, social, and spiritual life cannot be 
separated; they are interrelated and 
interdependent. This is illustrated in 


the science of medicine, which recog- — 


nizes that this or that part cannot be. 
treated adequately in isolation; rather 
the patient as an organic unity must 
receive treatment. If this is true in re- 
gard to physical health, it is equally 
true for man’s spiritual development. 
Religion, to be real, must permeate all 
of life. 


Human life is not only a unity with- 
in itself; it is also a part of the totality 
of life, from the simplest soil organ- 
ism to the most complicated creature. 


These two facts must be recognized 
by the church, if it is to be effective in 
its task of developing a Christian com- 
munity. Man is a unity, and man is a 
part of his physical and cultural en- 
vironment. Souls cannot be saved in 
abstraction; soils, society and souls be- 
long together. To sin against the earth, 
through abuse and wastage, or to sin 
against our brothers through selfish 
hoarding of the earth and its life-giv- 


' ing resources—resources for both body 


and spirit—is a denial of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
™man.—Report of the Second Southern 


‘Rural Life Conference. 


Rural Rehabilitation 
and the Rural Church 


.° If rural rehabilitation is to be effec- 


tive, it must deal with the rural people - 


where they live—in their homes, on 
their farms, in the communities—in 
the village. Burdens like hunger, ill- 
hess, eroded soil and illiteracy which 
were all too heavy in normal times 
‘now have been increased by disturbed 
political conditions and war. 


If we are going to get down to brass 
'tacks.on the village problem we must 
‘concentrate enough power to do the 
job that needs to be done in the same 
'way that we have concentrated power 
‘in a college or hospital. 


We must recognize that the achieve- 
‘ment of Christian discipleship and 
‘witnessing to one’s faith in God are 
phases of the same process. They are 
inseparable. Christian discipleship is 
-achieved principally (a) in family and 
home relationships, (b) in the way a 
livelihood is gained as farmer, weaver, 
doctor, carpenter, teacher and (c) in 
community relationships. In a rural 
rehabilitation program integrated 
with the rural church, Christian dis- 
cipleship is involved all along the 
way. It witnesses as it goes. 


We must now begin to build a com- 
prehensive village program based on 
our most successful experience and re- 
lated to the total needs of the people. 
There must be united, cooperative en- 
deavor if the job is to be done ade- 
quately. Few missions or churches 
have the resources in personnel and 
funds that must be brought together 
into an effective program that will 
provide the necessary research, train- 
ing and service features called for. 


Rural rehabilitation is recognized as 
a vital form of Christian witness and 
an inherent part of rural church de- 
velopment. The rural church is our 
seedbed for Christian leadership. 
Whatever happens to our village 
churches during the next ten years is 
terribly important to the whole Chris- 
tian movement. There is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the rural churches 
that are reaching out into the com- 
munities in helpful service are those 
that are growing most rapidly. 


—J. H.R. 


Two New Books 


® Two new books have recently been 
published by Agricultural Missions, 
Inc.: 


FAMILY LIFE IN WEST CHINA by 
Dr. Irma Highbaugh. 


“When you read FAMILY LIFE IN 
WEST CHINA, you are taken com- 
pletely away from your Western sur- 
roundings and become part of a com- 
munity in China. The author has done 
it so skillfully, that you do not know 
you have been transferred. You are at 
home at once, made so by the simplic- 


ity of the style, and the multitude of. 


tiny details of daily life related by one 
who is no outsider herself, but whose 
years of intimate knowledge of Chi- 
nese family life qualify her to a rare 
degree for telling this story.” 

Chapter headings of Book I include: 
Family Life in Liu Chia Ho, The Pa- 
rents Learn Too, New Interests Im- 
prove the Grandparents, and Changes 
in Family Relationships. Book IT deals 
with The Service Program and Book 
III with Research Tools and Tech- 
niques. Cloth bound, 240 pages, price, 
$2.00. 


THE RURAL CHURCH IN CHINA by 
Dr. Frank Wilson Price. 


This book represents the most com- 
prehensive and detailed study yet 
made of the rural church in China. It 
is particularly significant because it 
represents the rural church before the 
war years so greatly disturbed the life 
of China and so greatly affected the 
functioning of the rural church for al- 
most a decade. No aspect of the rural 
church has been omitted from con- 
sideration. The interpretation of 
the survey data offers important 
guides in determining both a sound 
future policy and an effective program. 
A final chapter, The Rural Church in 
China During and After the War adds 
a much-needed understanding of the 
influence of these fateful years. 


The Rural Church in China is Num- 
ber 9 in the series, the World Mission 
of Christianity. While the book deals 
specifically with the rural church in 
China, its illustrations regarding the 
role of the church in reconstruction 
and rural community development 
have implications for the entire Chris- 
tian world. Cloth bound, 274 pages, 
price $2.00. 

Order both books direct from the 
publisher, Agricultural Missons, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Kiangsu-Anhui Christian 
Rural Service Union 


® A significant result of the visit of 
Mr. John H. Reisner to China in 1947 
is the establishment of the Kiangsu- 
Anhui Christian Rural Service Union. 
Seven mission groups (the Methodists, 
Disciples, Church of Christ in China, 
the American Church Mission, the 
Christian Adventists, the Friends So- 
ciety, and the Oriental Missionary So- 
ciety) together with five institutions 
(the University of Nanking, Ginling 
College, the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, the Nanking Bible Train- 
ing School for Women, and the Nan- 
king University Hospital) have joined 
forces to develop a comprehensive 
Christian rural development service in 
these two provinces. 


Dr. O. J. Goulter is the director. He 
has done rural reconstruction work in 
Anhui for the past twenty-five years. 
Dean C. W. Chang of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry at Nanking 
is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union. 


The Union has seven departments 
of service: Agriculture and Handi- 
crafts, Rural Reconstruction and Land 
Settlement, Farmers’ Education, Rural 
Homes and Child Care, Information 
and Literature Production, Youth 
Work and Church Activities, and Ru- 
ral Health and Sanitation. A field 
specialist is in charge of each of the 
departments. A committee of consult- 
ants from colleges, government, and 


(Continued on page 5) 


Knox College 


® Leaders of church, community, and 
state took part in the opening cere- 
mony of Knox College at Spaldings, 
Jamaica, B.W.I., on September 3, 1947. 
A previous survey of the Island had 
revealed the need of a college devoted 
to the development of youth through a 
“sound and practical education.” The 
principal-elect, Rev. Lewis Davidson, 
M.A. Honors, spoke at the opening ses- 
sion on the aim and purpose of Knox 
College. The curriculum is aimed to- 
ward the banishment of illiteracy, the 
improvement of agriculture, and the 
raising of the standard of living, mor- 
ally, socially, and economically. An 
agriculturist, graduate from McGill 
University, has been added to the 
staff. Our best wishes attend this new 
effort in practical education directed 
toward the needs of rural people. 


Dr. T. M. Campbell 
Honored 


® In recognition of his out- 
standing services in agricul- 
tural extension work, Dr. T. M. 
Campbell was recently pre- 
sented a Superior Service 
Award by Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson. 

In making the presentation, 
Secretary Anderson said, “For 
your outstanding extension 
work among colored peovle, I 
present you this Superior Serv- 
ice Award. This is not for just 
doing a good job, but for work 
over and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Rural missionaries who have 
visited Tuskegee and others 
who have come in contact with 
Dr. Campbell, in various ways, 
will rejoice in this well-de- 
served honor which has come 
to him. 


Farm Families Attend School 


® Selected farm families may spend 
two years in training at the Agricul- 
tural Institute, Katpadi, South India. 
They receive instruction in agricul- 
ture, crafts, health and Christian liv- 
ing. 

As a means of earning and acquir- 
ing experience under skilled supervi- 
sors, each family has access to 2 acres 
of dry land and 1% acres of irrigated 
land. They also keep cattle, a milk 
goat and a flock of pure bred chickens. 
The care of the livestock and the 
farming is done under the guidance 
of an agricultural instructor. 


Dr. T. M. Campbell receiving Superior Serv- 
ice Award from Secretary of Agriculture, 


Clinton P. Anderson. 


Promise Newcastle Vaccine 


® Dr. T. M. Goldhaft, Technician at 
the Vineland Poultry Laboratory be- 
lieves that vaccine for imparting per- 
manent immunity for Newcastle di- 
sease (Ranikhet) in fowls is about to 
be developed. Vaccines available so far 
have given only temporary or passive 
immunity. Ranikhet has been one of 
the greatest hazards to poultry pro- 
duction in many tropical areas and 
we welcome this promised protection 
as a possible means for stabilizing 
and extending the poultry industry 
on which so many under-privileged 
people depend for food and supple- 
mental income. 


Even a small flock 
can add much to the 
welfare of the rural 
family, both for the 
improvement of the 
diet and as a means 
of supplementing the 
income. Poultry hus- 
bandry is also well 
suited to the needs of 
village people. The 
capital investment is 
low and returns come 
soon. Much work 
needs to be done in 
the field of disease 
control. 


Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute 


® Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, agricultural 
missionary to India under the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., has been 
named Principal of the Allahabad Ag- 
ricultural Institute at Allahabad, In- 
dia, by the Union Board of Directors. 

Dr. Mosher is the third man to hold 
this important post, succeeding the 
late Dr. John L. Goheen, who had 
served since the retirement of the In- 
stitute founder and first principal, Dr. 
Sam Higginbottom. Mr. Mosher first 
went to India in 1933. Eager for an 
intimate knowledge of the Indian 
farmer’s land problem, he sought and 
obtained release from his formal du- 
ties, and for one year lived with his 
wife and little son in a typical India 
village house on a typical India farm 
of eight acres. There he learned to use - 
the tools and implements the Indian 
uses. In 1946, while at home on fur- 
lough, Dr. Mosher completed his 
work for his Ph.D. with distinction. 
His thesis was entitled, “‘The econom- 
ic effects of Hindu social and religious 
tradition on agricultural production 
by Christians in North India.” 


Dr. Arthur T. Mosher 


He is deeply interested in the devel- 
opment of extension methods for tak- 
ing the advantages of improved agri- 
culture to the village farmer in his 
fields. He is Executive Secretary of the 
India Christian Rural Fellowship. 
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Service Union 
(Continued from page 3) 


other institutions develop the program 
for each department. 

The Union is already at work. A six- 
week Farmers’ Institute attended by 
thirty young farmers studied agricul- 
ture, handicrafts and health problems 
during the past winter. The Ministry 
of Agriculture assigned one of its men 
as Institute manager. The cooperation 
of the Central, Provincial, and Hsien 
(County) governments is a chief fea- 
ture of the work of the Union. A ref- 
ugee relief project employing several 
hundred persons in tree planting and 
road building is under the supervision 
of the Union. A Family and Child Care 
program is now organized. Each de- 
partment is developing its program of 
practical service to rural people. The 
Chu Hsien magistrate is enthusiasti- 
cally cooperative. It is his hope that 
his county may be made the model for 


this area. 
—wW. A. ANDERSON 


Rural Handicrafts 


© Our native craftsmanship, like mod- 
ern mechanics, is the product of the 
culture and has grown up around the 
hearthfire and the home. Its cradle 
was, the love of community, of fam- 
ily, of mutual occupational interest 
combined to nurture an atmosphere 
of trust in one’s neighbor. The lathe 
and the last, the spindle and the loom, 
were as much a part of this culture, 
as are the family-sized farm and the 
rural community of today. The con- 
tinuance of this cultural pattern is 
something to encourage. 
—M. L. Wmson in 
Land Policy Review 


Dr. W. A.:- Anderson, Rural 
Sociologist of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been sent by Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., on a one- 
year tour as Technical Con- 
sultant to missionaries working 
in the Near East, India and 
China. He is shown above (cen- 
ter) with Dean C. W. Chang of 
the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Nanking (left) and 
Dr. O. J. Goulter, Director of 
the Kiangsu-Anhui Christian 
Rural Service Union (right). 
The picture was taken during 
a visit of Dr. Anderson to the 
Christian Rural Service Union 
of which he writes. 


U.S. D. A. Extension Service 


Mr. J. Merle Davis 


e Agricultural Missions, Inc., is happy 
to announce that Mr. J. Merle Davis 
has been recently added to the staff 
for conducting a program of research 
in rural missions. 


Mr. J. Merle Davis 


For sixteen years he has served as 
Director of the Department of Social 
and Economic Research for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. In that 
capacity he prepared a number of re- 
ports which have had wide influence 
in the development of the Younger 
Churches. Among his more outstand- 
ing contributions are: The Social and 
Economic Environment of the Younger 
Churches and New Buildings on Old 
Foundations. 


Mr. Davis is widely known through- 
out Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
and he undertakes his new work from 
the vantage point of wide experience 
in research and evaluation. May we 
bespeak for him the continued coop- 
eration of his host of collaborators and 
friends. 


H. Y. Chang 


°® Dr. H. Y. Chang, Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN FARMER, the well- 
known rural magazine in China, re- 
cently addressed the Committee on 
World Literacy on the subject “Litera- 
ture and the Future of Rural China.” 


Dr. H. Y. Chang, Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN FARMER 


Dr. Chang sees China giving birth 
to a new social and economic or- 
der. There is a great awakening es- 
pecially among the under-privileged 
people in rural areas. The Church, if it 
moves rapidly enough, can make an 
invaluable contribution to the wel- 
fare of China during this critical hour. 
Dr. Chang is at work on a ten year 
program for the development of rural 
literature and the establishment of 
libraries for rural areas. 


Christian missions can be especially 
helpful through the development of 
united plans for rehabilitation where- 
by the whole of life can be improved. 
“Literature must hold a responsible 
place in the birth of the new China,” 
said Dr. Chang. 


A Good Wife 


TANGANYIKAN VIEW 


BY MRS. GAYO J. MANDOWA 
Govt. Middle School, Newala, Tan. 


@ Every man who marries wishes to 
have a happy home. For a good wife 
is supposed to be the centre of order, 
the balm of distress, and the mirror 
of beauty. A man’s work is to secure 
the maintenance, progress and defence 
of his home. The work of a woman is 
to secure its order, comfort and love- 
liness. 


I am of opinion that a wife in this 
part of Africa should be a woman who 
respects her husband, who looks after 
things which please him, and takes 
care of her house well, so as to make 
her husband remember home when- 
ever he is away. 


The following are points which I 
suggest to my fellow women as re- 
gards our homes: 


Good Food. Everybody understands 
that delicious food is the pleasure of 
all and badly cooked food is hated by 
all. So a woman who takes very little 
care of her family’s food is not re- 
garded as a good and helpful wife, 
and her home is not a happy one. 


Falsehood. This is the most dis- 
graceful thing. A woman, a respect- 
able woman, must be truthful, unde- 
ceitful and one who does not speak 
against others. But a woman who al- 
ways tells lies is an untrustworthy, 
wicked and unrespected one, who al- 
ways lets her husband down. 


Cleanliness. This is a most impor- 
tant point. A husband is proud of his 
family as well as of his own house 
when he finds out that it is up to 
standard. A woman in her own gates 
is the mirror of beauty to her hus- 
band, and if she is not clean, and her 
house is not clean, her children filthy, 
her utensils in a bad state, the beauty 
vanishes. As a result her husband is 
sad and angry, and the home is in 
chaos. 


Helpful Mind. A good wife must 
join her husband in all ways to attain 
a happy life. In difficulty as well as in 
prosperity, she must give good advice 
on the maintenance of the home and 
the care of children. 


It is important for a woman to help 
her husband by handwork such 
as sewing, knitting, weaving, etc. In 
this way she can repair her children’s 
clothes as well as make many things 
which are needed. 


To look after children is a most im- 
portant matter, to send them to school, 
and to the hospitals if they get ill. My 
fellow women, you must decide where 


you stand. 
—LISTEN, April, 1948 


Unequaled Spiritual Values 
in the Lord’s Acre Plan 


® The passing of the years finds no 
dimming of the appeal of the Lord’s 
Acre program in the rural church. We 
have found a steady increase in the 
financial return as well. To us the 
financial aspect of the program is sec- 
ondary. The spiritual implications 
must be first or there is no point in 
raising large funds. 

In 1947 in Pleasant Valley Church 
of the Brethren, we had a return of 
$2,085.86—a figure which is below that 
of last year if we consider this item 
alone. However, during the same pe- 
riod some folks preferred to give a 
cash contribution to the Church 
Building Fund and this was not the 
direct result of the Lord’s Acre. No 
doubt the Acre spirit of enthusiasm 
has affected all the congregation which 
in turn increased the building fund 
contributions. 

Another item should be considered; 
several Lord’s Acre Gardens produced 
splendid yields which were converted 
into cash and sent for relief purposes. 
These funds were credited to the con- 
gregation’s relief contributions and 
are not reflected in the Acre returns. 

To show the validity of the program 
we should say that our use for Lord’s 
Acre funds is set for the building of a 
new and much-needed church. When 
this work is completed the Acre pro- 
gram will be continued—not alone for 
the money return but because it has 
unequaled spiritual values. 

We consider this program to be 
Scriptural as is no other and if fol- 
lowed in proper spirit it will ade- 
quately provide for the needs of the 
congregation using it and will provide 
a spirit and a fund for reaching out 
into far corners of need. Should every 
congregation use this method or its 
equivalent we should see the end of 
poverty-hampered churches and mis- 
sionary enterprises. In short, it would 
be a long and positive stride in the di- 
rection of fulfilling the promise which 
heralded the coming of the Christ— 
“Peace on earth; Goodwill to men!” 


—Murray L. Wagner, 
Farmers Federation News 
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Deep Furrows 


As I would not be a slave, so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my 
idea of democracy. Whatever differs 
from this, to the extent of the differ- 
ence, is no democracy. 


—A. LINCOLN 


I have traveled far but have met no 
one so tiresome as a tired humanist, 
but happy is he who ministers to hu- 
man needs in a spirit of Christian 
love. 

—Dr. Eppy ASIRVATHAM 


With a chronic food shortage in the. 


country and the need in Gwalior 
State, (India) of an overall increase of 


73 per cent in agricultural production ~ 


in order to attain an adequate stand- 
ard of balanced diet for all, the im- 
provement of agriculture is an indis- 


pensable step for reaching the target - 


of health, and welfare of the common 
man. 
—Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJI 


Christianity will have to do a better 


job than before in terms of race rela- - 


tions and in bread and butter for the 
impoverished masses. I blame the old 
church of Russia more than any other 
force in that country for communism. 
It did nothing to lift tyranny from the 


neck of the Russian peasant during 


the regime of the czars. Rather it link- 
ed its hands with the czars against 
the common people of Russia. ... 
The Christian church today must do 


a better job than that for the people 


of the world. 
—Dr. Mark W. DAWBER 


Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and prob- 
ably will not be realized. Make big 
plans; aim high in hope and work. 


—DaANIEL H. BuRNHAM 


I conceive that land belongs to a 
vast family of which many are dead, 
seme are living, and countless mem- 
bers are still unborn. 


—A NIGERIAN CHIEF 


Iowa CHRISTIAN RuRAL FELLOWSHIP 


buque, Dubuque, Iowa 


Secretary: Dr. Harold F. Kaufman 


DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


FRIENDS OF THE SOIL 


There Is No Surplus 


® The truth is that there is no such 
thing as a “surplus.” Even without the 
ravages of war, mankind has never 
had enough food. Two-thirds of the 
world’s population has always been 
undernourished—and millions have 
actually starved, year in, year out. It 
is only a set of economic laws—man- 
made, and therefore not beyond man’s 
power to correct—which has prevent- 
ed “surpluses” in the past from reach- 
ing the hungry peoples. If farmers 
were permitted to produce for the 
need of mankind, and not for the ab- 
straction known as “the market,” they 
would pursue their work unfettered. 
_ The population of the world is in- 
creasing. If we maintain merely the 
levels of nutrition on which the peo- 
ple subsist today, the world’s output 
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The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


LO promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values which 

inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural church; to 

provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


CLIFFORD L. SAMUELSON, Chairman 

Mrs. Otis Moors, Vice-Chairman 
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Secretary: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


view, Neb. 


of food will have to be increased in 
the next generation by 50 per cent. 
Str JoHN Boyp Orr in 
The Woman’s Press, May, 1948 
quoted with permission 


The Pennsylvania Christian 
Rural Fellowship 


® The Pennsylvania Christian Rural 
Fellowship, which was organized in 
June 1944, has not yet become as in- 
fluential in this State as it is in some 
other areas, but it has possibilities for 
service that make it worthy of wide 
support by both ministers and laymen. 
In the words of John B. Howes, a 
former president of the Fellowship, it 
has these main purposes: (1) It is a 
means of perpetuating and extending 
the fine fellowship experienced at the 
sessions of the Pastors’ Conference. 
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OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
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Secretary: Rev. W. K. Fox, Edwards, Miss. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Harry E. Bicksler, Charleston, Ill. 
Secretary: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
President: Rev. W. Francis Allison, Belvidere, N. J. 
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tural Institute, Allahabad, India 


ur T. Mosher, Allahabad Agricul- 


(2) It can interpret rural needs to the 
interdenominational agencies at work 
in the state. (3) It can be a voice for 
that large percentage of Pennsylvania 
that is rural. (4) The Fellowship is a 
dispenser of valuable rural literature. 
—The Pastor’s Inkhorn 


Missionaries Study Extension 
Methods 


® County-agent teaching techniques 
and methods formed the nucleus of 
the Seminar on Extension Education 
for Agricultural Missionaries and For- 
eign Students, February 3 to 13, in 
Washington, D. C. At the conclusion 
of the workshop, the participants had 
not only been brought up to date on 
the latest developments in agricul- 
tural science and research but had al- 
so acquired a working knowledge of 


how extension workers make use of 
mass communication and visual media 
in educational work with rural people. 
The 19 missionaries and 10 foreign 
students and visitors made a recep- 
tive student body. They were alert 
and eager, asked questions of the 
speakers, and sifted the information 
carefully to determine to what extent 
extension methods could be adapted 
and used in their educational work in 
foreign countries. Four State and 
county extension agents on sabbatical 
leave also attended the seminar. 


All Methods Used 
The missionaries, whose headquar- 
ters are in India, Korea, Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, and China, are as en- 
thusiastic in their teaching respon- 
sibilities as the people are in learn- 
ing. Like extension workers, they use 
all of the teaching methods and tech- 
niques in their educational work with 
the people—visual aids, publications, 
demonstrations, posters, charts, and 
filmstrips. To attain the desired re- 
sults, the methods have to be pre- 
sented in as clear and simple form as 

it is possible to make them. 


Workshop Requested by Missionaries 

The workshop was arranged jointly 
by the Cooperative Extension Service, 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., and the 
Rural Missions Cooperating Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America. It is requested 
by Agricultural Missions, Inc., to fill 
the need of agricultural missionaries 
who must have at their fingertips 
teaching techniques and methods they 
need in their educational work. 

The program for the seminar was 
prepared jointly by Dr. Fred P. 
Frutchey, who is in charge of Exten- 
sion’s foreign student training pro- 
gram, and I. W. Moomaw, Education- 
al Secretary of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. It consisted for the most part of 
talks by specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
the many phases of farming and 
homemaking, and instruction in the 
preparation and use of extension 
teaching techniques and methods. 
After each talk a discussion panel 
was set up. Sixty-three department 
specialists cooperated to make the 
seminar informative and realistic. 

This was the fourth workshop con- 
ducted for agricultural missionaries. 
Since first was held in 1945, 95 mis- 
sionaries have been trained. 

—From Extension Service Review, 

April-May, 1948 


Agricultural missionaries examining literature, during Washington, D. C., Seminar 
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AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS TRAINING COURSES 
FOR 1948-1949 


® The following courses for rural missionaries to be given during the year 
1948-1949 are designed to provide opportunity for study and counsel with 
highly qualified leaders in the various fields. Instruction will be adapted to 
present world conditions just as far as possible. 


1. 


Sept. 20, 1948-June 7, 1949—Special One-Year Rural Training Course for 
Missionaries at Cornell University 
Courses include: Agricultural Geography, Social Anthropology, 
Foods and Nutrition, Rural Sociology, Education in Undevel- 
oped communities, Agricultural Engineering (Shop Work), Elec- 
tives in both Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics on 
the basis of needs and interests, including Nutrition, Family 
Life, Extension Teaching, etc. 
Jan. 4 to 28, 1949—Cornell Winter Course for Missionaries 
Courses include Rural Sociology, Home and Family Life, Nutri- 
tion and Health, Vegetable Gardening, Rural Education, Ex- 
tension Methods, etc. 
Feb. 1 to 11, 1949—-Extension Education Seminar, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. . 
Program deals with Extension Methods, Adult Education, 4-H 
Clubs, Visual Education, Public Health, Problems in Livestock 
and Crop Production based on field experience. ; ; 
Mar. 31 to May 9, 1949—Seminar on Home and Family Life Education, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Courses are offered in Child Development, Family Life, Coun- 
seling and Nursery School Education. 
Mar. 25 to May 6, 1949—Scarritt College Short-Term Course at the Rural 
Center in Crossville, Tenn. Address: Dr. L. C. Templin, Director 
Units of instruction are based upon the best experience in Com- 
munity Development, the Rural Church and its Program, Rural 
Education, Cooperation and Agriculture. 
July 19 to 30, 1948—Workshop on Rural Worship 
Major topics include the Place of Worship in Christian Rural 
Work, the Rural Church Year, Techniques and Methods in 
Planning Worship Experiences. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
I. W. MOOMAW 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


